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According  to  the  philosopher  Wittgenstein  and  the  art  historian  Gombrich,  we 
cannot  see  both  rabbit  and  duck  simultaneously.  Illusion,  Gombrich  says, 
consists  in  the  conviction  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  interpreting  the  visual 
pattern  in  front  of  us.  Though  we  may  switch  rapidly  from  rabbit  to  duck,  we 
cannot  experience  alternate  readings  at  the  same  time.  A  shape  cannot  be  seen 
apart  from  its  interpretation. 

Discovering  the  rabbit  in  the  duck  produces,  according  to  Wittgenstein, 
a  surprise  not  produced  by  the  recognition  of  either  image  alone. 

“Ambiguity — rabbit  or  duck? — is  clearly  the  key  to  the  whole  problem  of 
image  reading,”  writes  Gombrich.  “I  had  a  hunch  when  I  wrote  The  Story  of 
Art  that  the  explorations  by  surrealist  artists  of  the  ambiguity  of  shapes,  the  game 
of  ‘rabbit  or  duck?’,  would  provide  the  best  possible  entry  into  the  labyrinth  of 
representation.” 

The  situation  provides  opportunity  for  comparison.  Here  two  men,  both 
famous  for  their  analytical  investigations,  choose  the  same  illustration  for 
intensive  analysis  and  agree  on  its  interpretation.  Each  reader  can  play  the 
game  himself  and  test  the  Wittgenstein-Gombrich  conclusions. 

However,  instead  of  asking  if  Wittgenstein’s  students  perceive  as  he  does, 
let  us  ask  how  someone  from  a  different  background,  say  an  Eskimo,  perceives 
visual  puns.  Can  he  see  the  rabbit  and  duck  simultaneously? 

Occurrence  of  Visual  Puns 

I  showed  Dali’s  Paranoiac  Face  (Figure  2)  to  several  Eskimo  hunters.  Painting 
was  alien  to  them,  but  visual  punning  was  not:  they  showed  the  craftsman’s 
appreciation  of  skillful  work. 


FIGURE  2 


Visual  punning  is  immensely  popular  in  certain  preliterate  cultures  (e.g., 
Figures  3,  4).  It  was  practiced  by  Surrealists  and  is  employed  occasionally  in 
advertising  and  in  Pop  Art  (Figure  5).  A  number  of  books  for  children  are 
punning  exercises,  including  one  where  the  puns  are  simultaneously  visual 
and  verbal.  A  comic  strip  series  in  the  New  York  Herald,  1903—1905,  was 
designed  to  be  viewed  from  left  to  right,  then  turned  upside  down  to 
finish  (Figure  6).  In  a  recent  French  film,  the  camera  closes  in  on  a  traffic 
sign  reading  Danger,  until  it  reads  ange,  and  separates  Passage  into  Pas  sage. 
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FIGURE  5 


Variation 

Visual  puns  vary  greatly,  but  all  share  one 
characteristic:  each  line  simultaneously  serves 
two  or  more  images. 

A  figure  may  be  shown  in  several  roles.  Figure 

7,  an  Eskimo  knife  handle,  affords  a  simple 
illustration:  seen  one  way  the  caribou  grazes, 
head  lowered;  turned  90°  counter-clockwise,  the 
caribou  stands  head  up,  watchful. 

A  figure  may  contain  several  forms.  Figure 

8,  an  Eskimo  carving  circa  a.d.  1300,  simul¬ 
taneously  represents  a  man  in  a  hooded  coat 
and  a  dog,  or  phrased  another  way,  a  dog-man, 
perhaps  the  one  figuring  widely  in  Eskimo  tales. 

Figure  9,  from  a  14th-century  French  manu¬ 
script,  depends  for  its  effectiveness  on  a  verbal 
pun  on  the  word  instrument.  In  Figure  10,  the 
instrumentalist  and  lover  are  the  same  person 
whose  activity  is  shown  in  two  different  ways. 
“The  musical  idea  adds  to  the  representation  an 
element  of  humor  as  well  as  theological  and 
philosophical  profundity.” 

Substituting  0’s  for  short  beats  and  l’s  for 
long  beats  in  a  Sanskrit  nonsense  word  invented 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  as  a  memory 
aid  for  drummers,  reveals  a  memory  wheel  for 
all  possible  triplets  of  0’s  and  l’s  (Figure  11). 
Since  the  first  two  digits  are  the  same  as  the  last 
two,  the  line  of  ten  digits  can  be  made  into  a 
circle  of  eight,  like  a  snake  swallowing  its  tail. 


figure  8 
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FIGURE  6 
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Lavckcm  rescues  a  little,  long-haired  .boy.  And  Muffajnoo  helps  him  across  the  river.  The  little  hey  is  glad  to  be  saiV> 


FIGURE  9 
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This  in  turn  can  be  translated  into  a  maze  that  provides  the  solution  to  a 
complex  mathematical  problem. 

These  are  simple  illustrations.  Most  puns  aren’t  simple.  Preliterate  peoples 
often  integrate  grammars  we  conceptually  separate:  poetry,  navigation,  music, 
astronomy,  art,  dreams,  speech,  etc.  The  visual  aspect  is  often  only  part  of 
a  pattern  involving  several  senses.  Moreover,  the  sheer  technical  challenge  of 
producing  visual  puns  probably  spurs  artists  to  efforts  of  great  complexity. 

And  this  without  mentioning  cryptographs,  gematria,  etc.  Altogether  the 
variety  is  immense  and  bewildering.  Soon  we  find  ourselves  turning  back  to 
the  duck-rabbit  where  the  problem  seemed  simple  and  conclusions  possible. 
But  the  very  simplicity  of  that  illustration,  which  makes  conclusions  about  it 
easier,  may  be  misleading. 

Consider  the  Eskimo  mobile  illustrated  in  Figure  12.  Instead  of  representing 
a  mythical  figure,  it  represents  an  entire  myth  in  which  a  swan  drives  white 
whales  toward  hunters. 

Though  we  may  call  Figure  13  a  “composite”  mask  and  think  of  it  as  an 
assemblage  of  parts,  with  the  “soul”  added  as  an  eye,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Eskimo  saw  it,  or  Figure  14,  as  anything  but  organic  wholes. 


FIGURE  12  FIGURE  13  FIGURE  14 
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Non-punsters 

Literate  man  not  only  fails  to  create  visual  puns,  he  suspects  the  worst  of 
those  who  do.  The  art  critic  Crevel,  commenting  on  Dali’s  puns,  says,  “It 
is  by  a  frankly  paranoiac  process  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  double  image, 
that  is  to  say,  the  presentation  of  an  object  which,  without  the  slightest  figura¬ 
tive  or  anatomical  modification,  is  at  the  same  time  the  representation  of 
another,  absolutely  different  object,  likewise  free  of  any  kind  of  deformatory 
or  abnormality  that  might  conceal  some  arrangement.” 

The  trouble  with  this  quotation  is  that  psychotics  don’t  produce  double 
images.  Nor  do  children.  I  say  this  with  confidence  because  I  have  gone  to 
some  effort,  aided  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  Jerome  Richfield,  to  search  for  visual  puns  in  the  work  of  psychotics 
and  children.  I  have  yet  to  find  one. 

Children  are  exposed  to  visual  puns — drawings  of  animals  “hidden”  in 
foliage;  clowns  who  smile  when  seen  from  here,  frown  when  turned  upside 
down — but  children  themselves  don’t  create  such  images.  They  enjoy  them, 
but  they  don’t  make  them. 

Occasionally  a  child  weaves  words  into  a  picture  to  convey  relevant  sounds, 
e.g.,  the  word  hello  serving  as  teeth  in  a  portrait.  More  frequently,  printed 


figure  15 
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FIGURE  16 


FIGURE  17 


words  provide  a  verbal  element  while  “filling  in”  a  visual  design,  e.g.,  Figure 

15,  made  by  a  14-year-old  catatonic. 

Accidental  Puns 

Visual  puns  rarely  occur  accidentally.  The  outline  drawing  of  a  hand,  Figure 

16,  can  be  either  a  right  hand  seen  from  the  front  or  a  left  hand  seen  from 
the  back,  though  the  distinction  is  probably  irrelevant.  Madison  Avenue, 
unknowingly  perhaps,  has  created  ads  with  dual  interpretations,  one  being 
pornographic. 

But  sight  provides  far  fewer  opportunities  than  sound  for  accidental  punning. 
Sounds  often  have  multiple  meanings,  e.g.,  sole :  alone,  fish,  lower  surface; 
soul:  spirit.  Flence  speech  contains  accidental  puns.  Context,  word-order,  and 
spelling  help  resolve  such  ambiguity.  But  if  a  mental  patient  rejects  literature 
codifications,  and  in  certain  cases  this  is  precisely  what  he  does  reject,  then 
the  possibilities  for  uncontrolled  ambiguity  are  greatly  increased.  It  is  the 
absence  of  patterning,  in  contrast  to  deliberate  patterning,  which  characterizes 
the  following  poem  by  a  young  psychotic: 

seven  keys — 

which  the  pupil  and  the  teacher  sees, 
as  you  can  see 

A  B  E  D,  or  maybe  middle  C — 
or  sometimes — 
lower  G  and  C. 

“Art,  being  bartender,  is  never  drunk.” 
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Punsters 

Visual  puns  are  sophisticated  images  designed  by  and  for  people  who  codify 
experiences  into  implosive  patterns.  They  aren’t  the  scribblings  of  children  or 
madmen.  They  don’t  belong  in  philosophical  seminars  or  psychology  labs.  Nor 
are  they  simple  gimmicks  exploiting  what  Wittgenstein  calls  “surprise”.  All 
efforts  to  appreciate  them,  or  to  produce  them,  by  means  of  abstract,  fragment¬ 
ing  analysis  ignore  their  fundamental  nature. 

For  fifteen  years  I  regularly  assigned  to  large  classes  of  students  the  task  of 
creating  original  visual  puns,  and  asked  each  student  to  keep  a  diary  of  his 
effort.  With  rare,  rare  exceptions,  each  student  started  with  a  separate  image, 
then  made  it  into  two  unrelated  images,  either  by  superimposing  a  second  one 
or  by  modifying  the  first.  The  diaries  were  documents  of  frustration;  the  puns 
were  artistic  failures. 

In  contrast,  an  Eskimo  carver,  having  “discovered”  a  visual  pun  in  the  un¬ 
worked  ivory,  releases  it  without  hesitation.  Pun-images  appear  as  dream  visitors 
and,  in  thanks  for  services  rendered,  the  dreamer  executes  them  as  mobiles 
(Figures  17,  18). 

Such  puns  are  implosive,  like  dreams  and  myths.  An  Eskimo  myth  may 
include  cause  and  effect  in  a  single  statement,  the  way  the  fuel  of  a  missile  is  the 
engine  and  the  engine  the  fuel.  Entire  Eskimo  societies  are  implosive:  every- 

FIGURE  18 
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body  is  involved  with  everybody  simultaneously  and  instantaneously.  There  is 
no  isolating  “individualism”  and  no  emphasis  upon  isolation  of  sight  from  other 
senses.  Nor  is  there  the  same  emphasis  literate  man  makes  to  abstract  single 
visual  images,  one  at  a  time,  from  the  dynamic  flux  of  experience.  This 
emphasis,  which  is  both  the  mark  and  strength  of  literate  man,  is  achieved 
at  the  price  of  muted  sensorv  awareness  (except  sight)  and  shattered  sensory 
orchestration. 

Sensory  Awareness 

One  of  the  most  interesting  conflicts  in  contemporary  anthropology  arises  from 
the  increasing  number  of  books  by  native  authors,  voices  from  the  inside.  These 
intruders  into  the  visually- oriented  profession  of  anthropology  are  always  writing 
about  how  things  smell,  taste,  feel,  sound;  toes  gripping  roots  along  a  slippery 
bank;  peppery  food  burning  the  rectum;  “.  .  .  he  became  aware  of  gentle  heat 
playing  on  his  right  cheek,  and  a  fine  smoke  teasing  his  nostrils;  while  on  the 
left  he  heard  an  odd  gurgling  sound.  .  .  One  sensory  image  after  another. 

Anthropologists,  most  of  whom  are  19th  century  in  outlook,  don’t  know  what 
to  do  with  such  data:  they  can’t  fit  them  into  their  visual  models;  they  don’t 
know  how  to  translate  odors  or  sounds  into  numbers;  they  can’t  even  arrange 
them  into  sequences  that  lead  somewhere,  because  these  data  just  won’t  fall  in 
line.  So  they  put  them  into  a  new  category:  Native  Autobiographical  Reports. 

One  cannot  read  these  inside  reports,  with  their  descriptions  of  sensory  aware¬ 
ness  and  involvement,  without  realizing  how  misleading  the  traditional,  outside 
“observations”  have  been. 

Not  long  ago,  when  some  British  children  were  asked,  “What  are  the  twelve 
loveliest  things  you  know?”,  one  boy  answered: 

“The  cold  of  ice  cream. 

The  scrunch  of  dry  leaves. 

The  feel  of  clean  cloze. 

Water  running  into  a  bath. 

Cool  wind  on  a  hot  day. 

Climbing  up  a  hill,  looking  down. 

Hot  water  bottle  in  bed. 

Honey  in  your  mouth. 

Smell  in  a  drug  store. 

Babies  smiling. 

The  feeling  inside  when  you  sing. 

Baby  kittens.” 

A  girl’s  list  went  like  this: 

“Our  dog’s  eyes. 

Street  lights  on  the  river. 
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Wet  stones. 

The  smell  of  rain. 

An  organ  playing. 

Red  roofs  in  trees. 

Smoke  rising. 

Rain  on  your  cheeks. 

The  smell  of  cut  grass. 

Red  velvet. 

The  smell  of  picnic  teas. 

The  moon  in  clouds. 

These  phrases  do  not  contain  a  single  word  in  a  list  of  the  ten  most  beautiful 
words  in  the  English  language  suggested  thirty  years  ago  by  Wilfred  Funk, 
the  eminent  wordsmith. 

Around  1900,  Enos  Mills,  a  mountain  guide,  became  snow-blind  in  the 
Rockies  at  12,000  feet.  “My  faculties”,  he  reports,  “were  intensely  awake.” 
He  could  not  use  trails  because  of  the  depth  of  snow.  Carrying  a  long  staff, 
he  set  out  on  snowshoes  to  find  the  blaze  marks  on  trees,  which  he  had  made 
on  his  forward  journey.  Making  his  way  from  tree  to  tree  he  thrust  an  arm 
into  the  snow,  feeling  the  bark  of  the  trees  until  he  discovered  the  mark  of 
the  blaze.  He  resorted  to  the  trees  for  the  points  of  the  compass.  In  his  study 
of  tree  distribution  he  had  learned  that,  in  this  locality,  canyons  running  east 
and  west  carried  limber  pines  on  the  wall  that  faced  south  and  Engelmann 
spruce  on  the  wall  that  faced  north.  With  limber  pines  on  his  left  and  Engel¬ 
mann  spruces  on  his  right  he  was  now  satisfied  that  he  was  traveling  eastward 
and  should  be  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range.  To  check  this,  he  examined 
the  lichen  growth  of  low-lying  boulders  and  the  moss  which  encircled  the 
trunks  of  trees,  concluding  that  the  surrounding  area  must  be  such  as  to 
admit  light  freely  from  all  quarters.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  topography  of  the 
canyon  he  shouted,  noting  from  which  direction  the  echoes  came,  their  intensity 
and  the  cross  replies — concluding  from  these  that  he  was  going  into  the  head 
of  a  deep  forest-walled  canyon.  In  the  night  a  snowslide  almost  smothered 
him  as  he  made  his  way  and  progress  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  enormous 
rock  masses  and  entanglements  of  fallen  branches  and  leaves.  Suddenly  he 
caught  the  scent  of  smoke,  which  he  recognized  as  that  of  aspen,  a  wood 
burned  in  the  cookstoves  of  the  mountain  people.  Under  favorable  conditions 
a  person  with  a  keen  sense  of  smell  can  detect  aspen  wood  smoke  for  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  Going  forward  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  wind  was  blowing,  he  emerged  from  the  woods  where  the  smoke  was 
strongest  and  knew  that  human  habitation  was  near.  In  fear  of  passing  it,  he 
stopped  to  use  his  ears.  As  he  stood  listening,  a  little  girl  gently,  curiously 
asked:  “Are  you  going  to  stay  here  tonight?” 
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Sensory  Orchestration 

A  child  learns  to  separate  senses  when  he  learns,  in  class,  to  read  silently. 
His  legs  twist,  he  bites  his  tongue,  but  by  an  enormous  tour  de  force  he  learns 
to  fragment  his  senses,  to  turn  on  one  at  a  time  and  keep  the  others  in  neutral. 
And  so  he  is  indoctrinated  into  that  world  where  readers  seek  silent  solitude, 
concert-goers  close  their  eyes,  and  gallery  guards  warn,  “Do  Not  Touch.” 

All  this  is  alien  to  Eskimo  experience.  Once,  with  visibility  zero,  I  traveled 
rapidly  along  a  dangerous  coastline,  guided  by  an  Eskimo  who  navigated  by 
the  feel  of  wind  and  smell  of  fog,  by  sounds  of  surf  and  nesting  birds,  and 
particularly  by  the  feel  of  the  pattern  of  waves  and  current  against  his  buttocks. 

With  such  interplay  and  interpenetration  of  senses,  there  can  be  no  isolation 
of  one  sense. 

Recently  an  experimenter,  comparing  paintings  by  blind  children  with  those 
by  seeing  children,  found  the  two  indistinguishable  until  the  age  of  six,  at  which 
point  the  seeing  children,  being  members  of  a  literate  culture,  moved  in  the 
direction  of  optical  imagery. 

A  dreamer  watches  the  dream  in  sleep,  by  moving  his  eyes. 

Patients  who  have  undergone  throat  surgery  are  forbidden  to  read,  for  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  for  a  reader  to  evoke  absent  sounds,  and  his  throat 
muscles  work  silently  as  he  scans  the  page. 

Nothing  was  more  alien  to  medievalism  than  silent  reading.  Reading  was 
aloud,  often  as  song,  with  gestures.  Physicians  prescribed  reading  as  a  form  of 
exercise.  Carrels  were  like  telephone  booths,  designed  to  keep  down  noise. 

Interplay  and  interpenetration  of  senses  offer  entrance  into  realities  that 
cannot  be  found  by  way  of  a  single  sense.  Infants  born  without  arms  and  legs 
cannot  see  in  depth.  Depth  must  first  be  discovered  tactually  before  it  can  be 
recognized  visually. 


Literate  Man  as  “Private  Eye” 

Phonetic  writing  translated  the  multi-sensuous  thing  that  is  spoken  language, 
into  one  sense  only.  The  peculiar  effect  of  translating  the  many  senses  of  the 
spoken  word  into  the  visual  mode  of  writing  was  to  abstract  one  sense  from  the 
cluster  of  human  senses. 

The  phonetic  alphabet  and  all  its  derivatives  stressed  a  one-thing-at-a-time 
analytic  awareness  in  perception.  This  intensity  of  analysis  was  achieved  at 
the  price  of  forcing  all  else  in  the  field  of  perception  into  the  subliminal. 

Literacy  ushered  man  into  the  world  of  divided  senses.  The  value  accorded 
the  eye  at  the  expense  of  all  other  senses  destroyed  harmonic  orchestration  of 
the  senses,  and  led  to  emphasis  upon  the  individual  experience  of  the  individual 
sense.  It  created  a  hierarchy  of  senses  with  sight  highest,  touch  lowest.  Aristotle, 
in  the  first  sentence  of  Metaphysics,  says  of  all  the  senses,  trust  only  sight. 
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This  bias  makes  no  sense  apart  from  literacy.  Plato  regarded  touch  as  the 
lowest  sense,  but  do  lovers? 

It  took  2,500  years,  aided  by  Gutenberg  and  the  entire  educational  establish¬ 
ment,  to  enthrone  sight.  It  was  a  much  contested  ascension,  but  literacy  won 
and  its  analytical  bias  permeated  every  aspect  of  society. 

Print  was  highly  explosive;  it  created  shrapnel.  By  focusing  on  a  single, 
cut-out  factor,  abstracting  it,  examining  it,  print  shattered  experience  into 
segments,  fragmenting  the  field  of  perception  and  breaking  movement  into 
static  bits. 

Symbolization 

The  conception  of  the  symbol  as  something  distinct  from,  and  applicable  to, 
that  which  it  “re-presents”,  is  possible  because  of  a  mode  of  thinking  in  which 
it  is  thought  desirable  to  abstract  elements  from  a  total  situation,  and  to  separate 
form  from  substance.  This  conception  is  not  common  outside  literate  cultures. 

Consider  the  case  of  Akiga,  a  Nigerian  Tiv  with  a  Western  education,  who 
returned  home  skeptical  of  reports  of  magical  killings.  “At  one  time  he  heard 
that  his  father  had  killed  one  of  Akiga’s  many  sisters,  and  given  her  skin  to 
her  brother  on  the  occasion  of  a  special  ceremonial  dance.  Akiga  went  to  the 
dance  to  see  what  would  happen,  and  there  he  saw  his  brother  dancing,  holding 
a  woman’s  filter  and  his  father’s  pipe.  The  following  day,  the  people  who  had 
gone  to  the  dance  were  full  of  the  story  of  how  Hilehaan  had  danced  in  his 
sister’s  skin.  They  were  not  trying  to  deceive  anyone;  they  were  talking  among 
themselves,  discussing  the  important  event  they  had  witnessed.  They  had 
obviously  perceived  the-skin-of-Hilehaan’s-sister  (in  the  filter)  who-had-been- 
flayed-by-her-father  (in  the  father’s  pipe).  Only  the  Western-minded  Akiga 
saw  just  a  filter  and  a  pipe.” 

Verticality 

Literate  man,  observing  a  pun,  first  recognizes  only  the  image  vertically 
rendered  relative  to  himself.  Encouraged  to  find  additional  forms,  he  turns  the 
piece  until  each  image  successively  reveals  itself. 

This  is  far  from  universal.  The  value  we  place  on  verticality  stems  from 
the  strength  of  literacy  in  our  lives.  Children  must  be  taught  it.  Natives  do 
not  know  it.  And  when  the  mentally  ill  in  our  society  withdraw  from  the 
burdens  of  literate  values  and  in  their  art  work  begin  once  more  to  render 
images  non-vertically,  we  call  them  child-like  and  even  note  parallels  with 
preliterates. 

Literate  examples  of  non-verticality  are  mere  jests.  Thurber’s  now  no  swims 
on  mon  reads  the  same  upside  down.  Mozart  and  Bach  sometimes  combined 
an  inversion  with  a  retrograde  or  crab  motion  to  produce  a  melody  played 
by  two  players  from  opposite  sides  of  the  sheet. 
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But  these  are  rare  exceptions,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  frequency  with 
which  preliterate  artists  rendered  images  non-vertically.  Eskimo  carvings  (not 
to  be  confused  with  stone,  souvenir  carvings)  won’t  stand  up.  Each  lacks  a 
favored  point  of  view  and  hence  a  base.  When  walrus  tusks  are  carved  into 
aggregates  of  connected  but  unrelated  figures,  some  figures  face  one  way,  others 
another.  When  handed  a  photograph,  Eskimos  examine  it  as  it  is  handed  to 
them,  no  matter  how  it  is  oriented. 

Two  areas  where  visual  puns  were  most  common,  Bering  Strait  and  New 
Guinea,  are  areas  where,  not  incidentally,  non-verticality  in  art  is  common. 
Images  aren’t  rendered  in  relation  to  the  viewer.  Point  of  view  isn’t  stressed, 
especially  the  private  point  of  view  which  gives  rise  to  three  dimensional  per¬ 
spective. 

Point  of  View 

One  may  describe  the  alteration  from  duck  to  rabbit  like  a  perception,  as  if  the 
object  had  altered  before  one’s  eyes.  But  what  altered  wasn’t  the  picture,  but 
the  observer’s  impression  of  it,  his  point  of  view,  his  emphasis  upon  one 
organization  over  another. 

Suppose,  however,  he  has  no  “point  of  view”,  or  more  accurately,  none 
resembling  the  private,  delimiting  one  of  literate  man.  Suppose  his  art,  his 
language,  everything  in  his  culture,  deny  a  private  point  of  view  and  stress, 
instead,  group  awareness,  with  many  points  of  view  simultaneously  presented. 
Suppose,  finally,  he  is  capable  of  grasping  such  a  multi-level  pattern  instantane¬ 
ously,  with  total  awareness,  no  delay,  no  suppression,  all  senses  simultaneously 
involved. 

Suppose  all  this  and  you  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  describing  an  Eskimo, 
a  man  who  has  no  private  point  of  view  because  he  doesn’t  conceive  of  himself 
as  a  “point”  nor  “view”  experience. 

Self-concepts 

The  Eskimo  conceives  of  himself  as  an  amorphous  form,  with  several  names, 
containing  multitudes,  in  constant  flux,  part  of  a  dynamic  universe.  Carvers 
depict  these  elements  together,  simultaneously,  and  accept  in  the  most  casual 
way  a  blurring  of  human-animal-spirit  forms. 

Northwest  Coast  Indian  masks  often  depict  succession  or  metamorphosis 
of  forms:  Wolf  suddenly  opens,  revealing  Bear.  But  Eskimo  masks  depict  all 
elements  simultaneously.  One  element  may  be  emphasized,  but  the  others  are 
never  concealed.  One  does  not  exclude  the  other,  nor  contradict  it.  Therefore 
there  is  no  shape-shifting. 

Emphasis  upon  one  form  over  another  doesn’t  prevent  simultaneous  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  other  form. 
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Matching  vs.  Making  Images 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  Greek  artists  were  the  first  to  match  nature 
optically  and  that  preliterate  artists  produced  images  rather  than  reproduced 
natural  ones.  Yet  prehistoric  Eskimo  carvings  of  birds  are  often  so  detailed, 
so  accurate,  one  can  identify  species,  even  sub-species:  a  Common  Loon  from 
a  Red-throated  Loon  from  the  angle  of  the  neck.  These  co-existed  with  visual 
puns. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  Eskimo  mobiles  originated  from  necessity, 
due  to  the  absence  of  large  pieces  of  wood  and  bone.  However,  mobiles  co¬ 
existed  with  large  masks  made  from  single  pieces  of  wood. 

So  the  existence  of  visual  puns  among  the  Eskimo  cannot  be  explained  on 
the  basis  of  paucity  of  ability  or  materials.  Their  existence  and  form  were 
artistic  decisions. 

Insufficiency  of  Contemporary  Aestheticians 

It  is  difficult  to  read  Wittgenstein  and  Gombrich  without  concluding  that  they 
regarded  their  own  manner  of  perceiving  as  characteristic  of  man  generally. 
Yet  this  manner  of  perceiving  is  neither  universal  nor  intuitive,  but  arises  from 
conditions  unique  to  literacy. 
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